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THE VITALITY OF THE KING JAMES BIBLE 

The one book, perhaps, which scholar and untutored man 
alike can read with intelligence and delight is the King James 
Bible. The year 191 1 which marks the three-hundredth anni- 
versary of the completed labors of the translators still finds the 
Bible the undisputed masterpiece of English literature. The 
great translators succeeded in expressing the thoughts of the 
wise in the language of the simple. This accounts for the two- 
sided nature of the English Bible as literature. Written by 
scholars of great depth of learning, it has a true literary flavor ; 
and couched in the language of common life, it preserved for us 
the speech of the people. For the peculiar glory of the Eliza- 
bethan era was its happy union of the language of literature 
with that of everyday life. Succeeding generations continuing 
steadfastly to read and to study the Bible were much influenced 
by the King James Version. But amid the vast production of 
books, magazines, and newspapers, the present generation has 
not been so diligent in its devotion to the Bible. To us, because 
we were not brought up on the Bible as our fathers were, its 
language begins to appear obsolete. But this obsoleteness is 
apparent rather than real. An ignorance of the Biblical style, 
unfortunately sometimes boasted of, confesses a culture of 
veneering instead of the solid substance. Yet because there has 
arisen in Egypt a new King who knows not Joseph is no reason 
that we should allow ourselves to be enslaved. 

Notwithstanding this apparent tendency to neglect the Bible, 
it still holds its place as the greatest single example of English 
prose style. Leaving out, if we can, consideration of its sacred 
and spiritual aspects and treating it merely as a piece of litera- 
ture, we may say that the vitality of the influence of the Bible 
not only upon literature but also upon the popular speech is due 
largely to the variety of its literary forms, to the vividness and 
beauty of its style, and to the richness and excellence of its 
idioms. That the warp and woof of the language of the people 
and the language of literature still display the richness of 
Elizabethan English is attested, moreover, by the small number 
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of really obsolete words in the Bible. But in treating these 
causes of the literary vitality of the Bible, it is almost impossible 
to leave out its spiritual significance. The comfort and con- 
solation it brings to a man's heart is a part of its greatness as 
literature, for we demand of a literary masterpiece that it have 
a spiritual quality. Dante's lofty appeal in the Divine Comedy 
owes its eternal quality to its spiritual significance. In dis- 
cussing the influence of the Bible we must approach it always 
in a reverent spirit, acknowledging its sacredness, for in no 
other way can we deal with it properly and understandingly. 
But even if we recognize its inspiration as the true secret of its 
great power over the minds and hearts of men, we have still to 
consider the purely literary qualities which never cease to 
delight. 

As the King James Version is only a translation, it of neces- 
sity owes many literary characteristics to the original. But as 
Amyot by his translation of Plutarch's Lives is said to have 
made Plutarch a Frenchman, so these translators have suc- 
ceeded in a very remarkable way in transferring Hebrew and 
Hellenic thought in English idioms. 

One of the striking things about the Bible as a single piece of 
literature is the variety of its literary forms, sufficient, indeed, 
to appeal to the most widely different tastes. There are 
excellent examples of the short-story all through the historical 
books, such as the absorbingly interesting account of Joseph 
sold into slavery and afterwards elevated to a position next to 
Pharaoh himself; and the intensely realistic story of Paul's 
shipwreck which, were it not too well written, might be an 
extract from some book of adventure. The books of which 
many of these short stories form a part constitute a body of 
most intimate and fascinating tribal and national history. 
Wedged in between two of the historical books, we find the 
story of Ruth, a "prose idyll," as delightful as any of which 
profane literature can boast. The Book of Esther, though not 
in form a drama, has a plot of dramatic power, in which Haman, 
who is raised to triumphant satisfaction at the thought of 
hanging Mordecai upon the gallows, becomes himself the victim 
of his own vengeance. The Psalms, though not translated into 
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verse, have all the poetic imagery and imaginative conceptions 
of the Sweet Singer of Israel. Terse and graphic is the philos- 
ophy of the writer of Proverbs who has accumulated here the 
wisdom of the Jews. Nowhere are there to be found such 
searching and truthful biographies as the gospels which reveal 
the life of Christ on earth. The letters, too, of the New Testa- 
ment are more intimately personal, or logically argumentative, 
or sweetly hortatory than we can expect to find anywhere. At 
the end stands that wonderful Apocalypse, which is at once an 
inspiration and a mystery, full of beauty and rich cadences. 
Interspersed among all the narratives are delightfully suggestive 
descriptions, sometimes presenting to us the simple life of the 
shepherd, again the luxurious surroundings of Ahasuerus's 
court. It is not strange, therefore, that the Bible makes a 
strong intellectual appeal to lovers of literature and to men of 
untrained tastes. 

The style of the King James Version owes also much, un- 
doubtedly, to the original. Its clarity is due in large measure, 
I think, to the wonderful concreteness of the ideas. And the 
translators knew how to render these concrete ideas in very 
simple language. As an instance of this may be noted the 
effect of Ruth's reply to Naomi : — 

Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following 
after thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou 
lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God : where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and more also, if 
ought but death part thee and me. 

The first Psalm vividly expresses in concrete terms the happi- 
ness of the godly and the unhappiness of the ungodly : — 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in 
the seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his law 
doth he meditate day and night. 

And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; his leaf also shall 
not wither ; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 
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The ungodly are not so: but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away. 

Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 

For the Lord knoweth the way of the righteous : but the 
way of the ungodly shall perish. 

A noticeable feature of this psalm from the standpoint of 
composition is the absence of descriptive adjectives and the use 
of verbs that suggest motion. 

The figures in the Bible are especially illustrative of its two- 
sided nature. Taken from the common experience of man, they 
include the humble as well as the exalted. The keen, homely 
perception of the philosopher in Proverbs has furnished us some 
of the best examples of the humble metaphor : — 

As vinegar to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so is 
the sluggard to them that send him. 

Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble is like 
a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint. 

Surely the churning of milk bringeth forth butter, and 
the wringing of the nose bringeth forth blood : so the for- 
cing of wrath bringeth forth strife. 

Racy, indeed, are the comparisons in II Kings 21: 12, 13, 
where the Lord says : — 

I am bringing such evil upon Jerusalem and Judah that 
whosoever heareth of it, both his ears shall tingle: and I will 
stretch over Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and I will wipe 
Jerusalem as a man wipeth a dish, wiping it and turning it 
upside down. 

Side by side with this homeliness of figure exists a loftiness 
of imagery, which, for all its imaginativeness, never transcends 
the understanding of ordinary men. This poetic quality shows 
itself particularly in the writings of David and Isaiah. In the 
Psalms we find such conceptions as, — 

The mountains skipped like rams, and the little hills like 
lambs. 

Isaiah uses a similar figure expressive of joy: — 

31 
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For we shall go out with joy and be led forth with peace: 
and the mountains and the hills shall break forth before you 
into singing, and all the trees of the field shall clap their 
hands. 

Other portions of the Bible, however, are not without their 
poetic figures. In Deuteronomy we find, — 

As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings; so the Lord alone did lead him and 
there was no strange god with him. 

One of the most fitting ways of expressing the frailty of 
human life is given in Job: — 

He cometh forth like a flower and is cut down; he fleeth 
also as a shadow and continueth not. 

For vividness of style hardly anything is more effective than 
balance and antithesis. The Bible is full of this parallelism, 
which may be illustrated by the following from Revelation : — 

He that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and he that is 
filthy, let him be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let 
him be righteous still : and he that is holy, let him be holy still. 

The Psalms and Proverbs especially have an abundance of 
antithesis. 

Though the features of style which have been mentioned 
belong to the original, the King James Version has a flavor all 
its own. A reader accustomed to it feels that something is 
lacking in the late translations. It abounds in rhythm and 
musical flow of language. This feature is something that we 
feel and appreciate without being able always to say definitely 
here it is, for it is so intimately bound up with the thought that 
the two are hard to separate. To appreciate the rhythmical 
element fully, a long passage read aloud is necessary, such as 
the first three chapters of Revelation, the account of "what the 
spirit saith unto the churches." A few verses may illustrate 
my meaning: — 

I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to 
come, the Almighty. 
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His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as 
snow; and his eyes were as a flame of fire; and his feet like 
unto fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace: and his 
voice as the sound of many waters. 

Even the long, loose sentences of the Bible, differing from 
our rather short periodic ones, lend a flavor that is attractive. 
English style which had at first after the Renaissance been 
rather awkward, had shown gradual development from Elyot on 
through Ascham, and Foxe with his Book of Martyrs, and 
North with his translation of Plutarch. All these men had 
added something to the enrichment of English style. Tyndale's 
translation of the Bible with its sonorousness caught from the 
Vulgate had much influence upon the translators. In fact, our 
English Bible seems to have been translated into the language 
of the generations preceding rather than into the vernacular of 
its own day. 

Many of the homely idioms first introduced into literature 
through the writers of these developers of English prose style 
have been preserved for succeeding generations in the Bible. 
In 161 1 the language was pliable and the idioms were flexible. 
Many metaphorical phrases had not yet lost their figurative 
significance. English was not then what Emerson calls lan- 
guage, "fossil poetry." In Leviticus 13:51, in "a fretting 
leprosy," the translators used fret in its literal meaning of 
"eating away." In Psalms 37: 1, "Fret not thyself because of 
evil doers, "fret is used in its figurative sense which had now 
supplanted the original meaning, and perhaps even then the 
figure had begun to wear away. Poets to-day are forced to 
search for these phrases of rich suggestiveness which to our 
translators lay ready at hand. The word sweat, "In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread," illustrates interestingly the 
position of biblical language, for it is poetic and vulgar at the 
same time. Polite society above the vulgar and below the 
poetic uses perspiration. Many colloquial idioms of to-day have 
come to us from the Bible. Vain efforts have been made to 
schoolmaster out of our speech such a phrase as "widow- 
woman" (I Kings 17:9), but like "maiden lady," it persists in 
spite of logic and grammar. "Gad about," "winked at," 
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"weak as water," "apple of his eye," are the familiar language 
for us all; so, too, are "to eat the fat of the land," and "a land 
flowing with milk and honey." The common use colloquially of 
a dative of the personal pronoun, as in "I bought me a coat" is 
illustrated in the Bible, "And they set them up images," etc. 
The characteristic freedom of the translators to put the Hebrew 
idea into idiomatic English is shown by their rendering of the 
Hebrew, "Let the King live," by the loyal old phrase, "God 
save the King." "You all," that phrase still preserved in the 
language of Southerners, and so often misunderstood by others, 
has its place in the Bible in Job 17: 10: "But as for you all, do 
ye return, and come now: for I cannot find one wise man among 
you." It is used here just as Southerners use it to-day, to in- 
clude all the persons who constitute the gathering. It is never 
used in the South to express a single person. When one man 
meets another and asks "How are you all to-day?" he includes 
the person interrogated and all his family. So this much de- 
rided provincialism proves to be, after all, logically sound and 
historically excellent English. 1 "Ye all," in the same sense, 
occurs in Acts 22: 3, and in other places. One interesting fact 
connected with this discussion of biblical language is that, at 
least so far as my knowledge goes, no instance of the double 
negative occurs. This is the more remarkable when we con- 
sider that historically the double negative belonged to the lan- 
guage, and that it is of such frequent occurrence in the other 
literary productions of the period. 

Better, perhaps, than by examples of the vast number of 
living idioms, the vitality of the language of the King James 
Bible can be illustrated by showing the very small proportion 
of its words that have become obsolete. To determine with 
accuracy the proportion of obsolete words, I have taken the 
Pentateuch as a fair example of the whole Bible and have en- 
deavored to take into account all the obsolete forms which it 
contains. For convenience and clearness I shall group these 
obsolete forms according to their grammatical relationship, as 
nouns, verbs, pronouns, etc. We may reasonably expect to find 

1 See Uncle Remus's Magazine, July, 1907, '"You all,' as used in the 
South," by C. Alphonso Smith. 
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that the changes which make for obsoleteness have not been so 
marked in the noun as in the verb. This is due largely to the 
nature of these parts of speech. As nouns are the names of 
things, qualities, or actions, and as in the three hundred years 
that have elapsed since our Bible was translated, no very strik- 
ing changes have taken place in human nature, in its desires, 
aspirations, hopes, or fears, we do not expect to find many 
changes in our nouns. We have, of course, in the progress of 
our race increased largely our stock of ideas, and, as a conse- 
quence, we have added to our vocabulary the names for these 
ideas. But the nouns, with the exception of such additions, 
remain very much the same. In the case of the verb, on the 
other hand, which asserts something about these things or 
qualities, there has been considerable change with each gen- 
eration. The history of the verb shows, as all students of the 
language are aware, a more chaotic condition of affairs than that 
of any other part of speech. In a survey of the changes, there- 
fore, that have taken place from 161 1 to 191 1, we may expect to 
find that the greatest number are in the verb. 

Under nouns I shall include not only obsolete words, but also 
obsolete forms of words, as cherubims. This form is really a 
double plural, for cherubim is the Hebrew plural. Addison in 
the eighteenth century used it in the same way. And I dare 
say that, though cherubs or cherubim is now standard usage, 
few people feel the archaism of cherubims. To this class belong 
two other double plurals brethren and kine. 

An interesting use in the Bible is that of the possessive case 
of nouns where now we employ the genitive. Though the rule in 
modern English is to limit the possessive case to persons or 
things capable of possession, as "the man's coat," and to use 
the genitive case in other relations, as "the location of the 
house," in the Bible the tendency was to use the possessive for 
all relations; as "And a great stone was upon the well's mouth." 
"Sack's mouth"and "bed's head" also occur. This idiom still 
persists in the language in "the law's delay," "for conscience' 
sake," etc. Thackeray has in Vanity Fair the "bed's foot," 
and in a current magazine lately occurred the cacophonous 
phrase, "on the desk's top." 
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Firstling is a word that has now disappeared from our lan- 
guage, but the diminutive suffix ling is still familiar in, darling, 
yearling, etc. 

The appearance in the Bible of the phrase God-speed in the 
form good speed (Gen. 24: 12) furnishes interesting evidence upon 
an uncertain point. The explanation usually given of God-speed 
is that it is compounded of God and speed; so the expression, 
"I wish you God-speed," is taken as an ellipsis for "I wish 
that God may speed you on your journey." But it is some- 
times also derived from god meaning "good," and sped, "suc- 
cess." This requires only the shortening of the long vowel in 
god, for which there are numerous parallel instances in English; 
as, sheep in the compound shepherd; wise in wisdom. So good 
speed becomes God-speed. The context shows that the phrase 
in Genesis can only mean "good success." Abraham's servant 
had gone to select a wife for Isaac. He had arrived at Nahor 
in Mesopotamia and had stopped at the well outside the town. 
After making his camels kneel, he prayed and said: — 

"O Lord God of my master Abraham, I pray thee send 
me good speed this day, and shew kindness unto my master 
Abraham." 

His journey was already taken, and he prayed for success in 
his commission. This seems to indicate that the phrase God- 
speed was originally good speed, as does also the proper name 
Goodspeed. Chaucer's use, however, of "God spede yow" 
points to the other explanation. The probability is that the 
word is a mixture of God speed and good speed. 

Another unfamiliar word is tale, meaning "number." Though 
'tale' in this sense is now largely archaic, we still sometimes hear 
the "tale is complete," and our modern word "teller" in a bank 
is a fossil form of the verb. 

A few other nouns which possibly might appear archaic to 
the general reader have a professional meaning; that is, they 
belong to some calling or trade at the time of the translation and 
they still belong to those trades. Tenons belongs to carpentry ; 
ouches of gold belongs to the jeweller's trade; in ward belongs 
to legal phraseology ; tithes belongs to ecclesiastical language. 
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Polls, which in the Bible is a general word for "heads," has 
now come to have a professional meaning in political science. 
"In the stead of " shows the original meaning of stead, "place." 
A few nouns of the Pentateuch are really obsolete. These are: 
knop, Ex. 25:33-34, meaning a "knob," "bunch" or "protuber- 
ance"; taches, Ex. 26:6, a "hook" or "clasp"; hin, Ex. 29:40, 
a Hebrew word of measure; chapiters, Ex. 38:17, the head of a 
column in architecture; wise, Levit. 15: 29, meaning "man- 
ner," used as a noun, as "in no wise" ; turtle, Levit. 15 : 29, for 
"turtle-dove"; meteyard, Levit. 19: 35, a "yardstick," literally 
a "measuring stick." Of the whole number of nouns, then, in 
the Pentateuch, these seven alone are fully obsolete. 

The verbs of the Bible retain, in many of their forms, Anglo- 
Saxon characteristics which make them appeal to the modern 
reader as archaic. The "inverted order," that is, putting the 
verb before the subject when some adverbial modifier begins 
the clause, gives an archaic flavor to the language of the Bible. 
A few instances will suffice for this point: as, "And out of the 
ground made the Lord God to grow" ; "then began men to call 
upon the name of the Lord" ; "In the likeness of God made he 
him." The form in eth of the verb, as moveth, is used without 
exception in the Bible for the third person singular. Another 
form in s for the third person singular, however, came into the 
language from another dialect and the two forms existed side by 
side for a long time. Though the form in s was beginning to 
supplant that in eth, and in Shakespeare the usage is about 
equally divided between the two, the conservative translators 
held to eth, the more historically logical form. Very common is 
the use of the verb to be as the auxiliary with verbs of motion or 
change of condition, instead of to have, as in modern English ; 
as, is become; was gone; were departed. But even this use of 
to be is not uncommon in colloquial language to-day. We say 
with perfect freedom, "He is gone" and "He is come." The 
use of the singular verb in the sentence, " There is bdellium and 
onyx stone," where modern grammar demands a plural, is only 
an old idiom asserting itself. The most familiar example of 
this idiom is in the Lord's Prayer, "For Thine is the kingdom, 
and the power, and the glory." The sacrifice of idiomatic 
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freedom to grammatical precision is well illustrated by this 
sentence taken from a current magazine, "There were friendship 
and companionship between them." 

The subjunctive mood, carefully distinguished by the trans- 
lators, as, "If mischief befall him by the way," has been so 
nearly discarded in the English of to-day that it may be re- 
garded as archaic. So lately, however, has the subjunctive 
existed in our speech, that this point may be disputed. We 
need to note that all the tie's in the Bible are subjunctives, for 
be is often used as the equivalent of are. Be is certainly an in- 
dicative in "We be twelve brethren," Gen. 42:32; and also in 
"Many there be which go in thereat." But we have the sub- 
junctive in "Ye shall not see my face except your youngest 
brother be with you." 

The translation of the Bible records for us many forms of the 
ever-changing verb. From earliest times to the present the 
verb has suffered modification, some strong verbs, those which 
originally formed their past by a change of vowel, as give, gave, 
going over to the weak class, which forms the past by adding ed 
as love, loved, and a very few of this latter class changing to 
the former. Among the verbs that have changed from one con- 
jugation to the other since the translation, may be cited clave, 
now become cleaved; chode now chid or chided; and sod, in the 
phrase, "Jacob sod pottage," where it is the past tense of seethe, 
"to boil." We still preserve the strong form in sodden. The 
weak past, digged, is used in the Bible, but in modern usage the 
past has become dug. Lien, Gen. 26: 10, occurs this once in the 
Pentateuch as the past participle of lie, instead of our lain. 
Even among the strong verbs many changes have taken place, 
especially a change of the vowel in the past tense. This change 
is illustrated by the use in the Bible of gat, sware, spake, etc. 

A homely idiom, which was formerly in excellent usage and 
which has now become obsolete except in vulgar language, is 
for to with the infinitive. This expression is common in all 
parts of the Bible, z.sfor to show; for to buy, etc. One of the 
most familiar examples is "What went ye out for to see?" 
(Mat. 11:9). Another interesting vulgar idiom occurs in "And 
when King Arad the Canaanite, which dwelt in the south, 
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heard tell," etc., and again in heard say, in Deut. 9:2. A few 
miscellaneous examples of the verb must be mentioned for the 
sake of completeness. The verb to wit, meaning "to know," 
with its inflections wot and wist occurring often in the Bible, 
is now preserved to us only in the phrase, to wit, meaning, 
"namely," and in the negative adverb, unwittingly. Gotten, so 
common in the West and South, though regarded as a barbarism 
by rhetoricians, is often found in the Bible; but had got also 
appears in Gen. 36:6. Stricken, in the phrase, "well stricken 
in age," is an interesting fossil, since it here preserves its 
original meaning of advanced. An idiom in process of de- 
velopment is seen in the phrase, in departing, Gen. 35 : 18. This 
in, which is the original of our preposition a in such a phrase as 
"a-fishing," was reduced X.oa by mere slovenliness of pronuncia- 
tion. In I Peter 3:20, the a occurs, "while the ark was a pre- 
paring." A few verbs have become obsolete. These are: to 
ear, meaning "to plow"; tell the stars, meaning "to count"; 
let, meaning "hinder", still preserved, however, in "without 
let or hindrance", and in the game of tennis; minish for "di- 
minish" ; entreat for "treat" ; hasted for "hastened" ; advertise 
for "advise." The obsoleteness, then, of the verbs in the 
Pentateuch consists rather in change of form of expression than 
in the loss to the language of the verbs themselves. 

The pronouns, those "aristocrats of the language," as Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury calls them, have remained largely intact in 
form and in meaning from 161 1 until the present. One branch 
of the royal line, thou and thee, has been superseded, except in 
ecclesiastical and reverential language, by ye and you, and even 
ye has, in its turn, yielded to the aggressive you. As ye was 
originally the nominative case and you was the objective, the 
translators faithfully observed the distinction between them, as, 
"I in you and ye in me." In time, however, this distinction 
was gradually broken down, and you came to be used for both 
cases. Even a morganatic marriage is not known among these 
"aristocrats of language." The possessive form its, a word 
which is indispensable to us, was so lacking in ancestral lin- 
eage, that it was for a long time looked upon with scorn and 
contempt. The only occurrence of its in the King James Bible 
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is in Levit. 25: 5, though in the original edition of 1611, even 
this was it own, one of the many attempts to avoid its. The 
spelling of their' s, yours and her's, with an apostrophe, in the 
Bible shows the older forms of these possessive pronouns. They 
were at first theires, youres, heres, and the apostrophe was 
doubtless used to indicate the ellipsis of the e. Possibly, too, 
the influence of the sign of the possessive case of nouns is felt 
here. It is not uncommon to notice this tendency to use the 
apostrophe with possessive pronouns among uneducated people 
to-day. The relatives, who, which, and that, are all used in the 
Bible. The only difference from our present-day usage is that of 
which referring to persons; as, "Lot also which went"; "with 
Isaac which Sarah shall bear"; and "Our Father which art in 
Heaven." A slightly different idiom from ours is the which, 
an inheritance, it may be, from Anglo-Saxon, as, "I will not 
overthrow the city for the which thou hast spoken. ' ' The use 
of a plural pronoun referring to a preceding indefinite is also to 
be found in the Bible, as, "Whosoever hath any gold, let them 
break it off." That the reflexive pronoun was not always 
limited as now to the emphatic or to the reflexive sense is shown 
by the use of it in "himself lodged that night." This recalls 
the Irish usage, "Himself is not at home." The demonstrative 
shows an interesting fossil in "this twenty years." Here this 
is sometimes explained by grammarians as singular, because 
years is used in a collective sense; but as a matter of fact this 
itself is an old plural occurring in Chaucer in the form thise. 

The adjective, which had lost, even by Chaucer's time, almost 
all its extensive inflections, has suffered practically no change. 
The adjective in en was, however, more common in 161 1 than 
now, as wreathen work, wheaten flour, baken pieces. Adverbs, 
likewise, have undergone few changes. Sore, meaning "very 
much," as sore afraid, has now become obsolete. Such adverbs 
as needs in must needs be, yesternight, betimes, hindermost, tend 
to give an archaic flavor to any piece of writing, yet they are 
still used in a dignified style. There remain only a few mis- 
cellaneous examples, chiefly prepositions. The use of preposi- 
tions in any language is highly idiomatic; and, as English lost 
more and more its Teutonic structure and became a composite 
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tongue, it gave up many of the prepositional phrases which it 
had inherited from the Anglo-Saxon. "It grieved him at his 
heart" ; "and of them was the whole earth overspread" ; "enquire 
at her mouth"; and "asked him of his wife" — are all idioms 
that have been lost. Against in "Against Joseph came at noon," 
which is an ellipsis for "Against the time that," is still vulgarly 
used. Betwixt and amongst are now very generally discarded. 
Except, as in "Except your youngest brother be with you," is 
rarely used now as a conjunction, except it be in conscious imi- 
tation of the biblical style. In the phrase, "And they went in 
two and two unto Noah into the ark, ' ' our idiom would probably 
prefer two by two. "I am at the point to die" is hardly in 
common use. Five and thirty and fourscore audsix are Teutonic 
idioms of enumeration, now obsolete. 

Here, then, we have most of the words and idioms of the 
Pentateuch that tend to make obsolete that portion, at least, of 
the King James Bible. We say that our King James Bible is 
"a well of English undefiled," and so it seems to be, for most 
of its words, as we have found, are alive to-day, and our col- 
lection of data only goes to show that the chief points of vari- 
ance between the biblical language and our modern English are 
those of arrangement and order rather than a difference in 
vocabulary. And besides, the language of poetry, the highest 
form of literature, and the language of low life still have much 
in common with that of the Bible, even where it appears archaic. 
No doubt the continued reading and study of this greatest of 
English classics by all classes has kept our language much 
nearer to Elizabethan English than would otherwise have been 
the case. The development of our language seems to have taken 
place in cycles of from two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
years. The richest period of Anglo-Saxon undoubtedly was 
from some years previous to King Alfred until the Norman 
Conquest, — that is, from 800 to 1066. It took about another two 
hundred and fifty years for the Anglo-Saxon and the Norman 
French introduced by the Conquest to amalgamate and become 
the instrument suited to the hand of the consummate master of 
Middle English, Geoffrey Chaucer. From Chaucer (1340-1400) 
to the King James Bible in 161 1 intervenes another cycle of prog- 
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ress, during which the language developed its fitness to express 
the ideas of the great Elizabethans. At the end of the present 
cycle, 1611-1911, do we find, as before, a new language, such as 
Chaucer's melodious verse would have appeared to King Alfred, 
as strange as the translation of the King James Bible would 
have been to Chaucer ? By no means, for no great political or 
civil upheavals have come upon English-speaking peoples in 
the last three hundred years similar to those of the past. And 
even if the next generation does not betake itself to the serious 
study of the Bible, so impregnated is our literature and collo- 
quial language with it that it will take three times three hundred 
years for our English Bible to become in literature simply a 
monument of the past. 
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